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PAINTED IN BLOOD 



I By John Martin 


g~-ULES VERRILL looked around the 
^0 shabby apartment. It was hard to believe 
that Derek Moning, the once-famous artist, 
lived here. He glanced at the old man seated 
before him. 

"You have fallen to evil days, Moning," he 
said. 

Derek Moning cackled with laughter. 

"A man grows old," he said. "When that 
happens he can no longer hold a brush." He 
shrugged. "It is a common story among 
painters." 

"I have been told your technique was su- 
perb," Verrill said. 

"Perhaps it was," Moning said. "The critics 
liked me for a time. I made money." He paused, 
looking off ironically. "But a man has weak- 
nesses. All men do. I had mine. The genius, 
I am afraid, did not last." 

"I was also told that some of your genius 
still remains," Verrill said. "Your knowledge 
of art is a great one, particularly your ability 
to identify paintings." 

Moning nodded. 

"My knowledge still earns me an occasional 
fee when I am called in to settle a dispute 
about some painting. I have only to examine 
a painting for a few minutes before I can 
tell whether or not it is a fake." Again, he 
shrugged. "But I am still a poor man." 

Verrill's eyes glittered. 

"Suppose I made it possible for you to earn, 
say, twenty thousand dollars . . ." he began. 

Moning's hand trembled. ( 

"For such a sum," he said, "I would do any- 
thing, Mr. Verrill." 

"Anything?" 

Again the cackle of laughter. 

"Anything short of murder," Moning said. 
His ancient eyes shone with greed- 

Verrill relaxed in his chair. 

"My friend, Hugh Travers." he said, "re- 
cently purchased a painting at an auction for 
a small sum. No one but myself seems to have 
noticed its resemblance to the work of the 


great French artist de Chausanne. If it were 
a de Chausanne — and I am convinced it is — it 
would be worth over a hundred thousand 
dollars." 

"And if it is," Moning said wryly, "you pro- 
pose to steal it." 

"Exactly," Verrill said, rubbing his hands. 
"But my judgment is not final. I see no reason 
to risk my neck on a fake. That is why I need 
you, Moning. You alone can tell whether it is 
or not." 

Moning nodded gravely. 

"I could do that within a few minutes. But 
how do you propose to enable me to get 
within range of the painting?" 

Verrill chuckled. 

"Very simple," he said. "With a bath, a 
shave, a new suit of clothes and that beard of 
yours shaved off, I could simply invite you to 
Traver's house as my guest for tea. The paint- 
ing hangs in the drawing room. Minus the 
beard he would not recognize you. After all, 
Moning, your picture has not appeared any- 
where for almost a generation." 

"I am aware of it," Moning said bitterly, 
"You would not mind shaving off your 
beard?" 

, Moning laughed harshly. 

"As I told you, Mr. Verrill, short of murder, 
I will do anything for twenty thousand dol- 

Verrill rose. 

"Excellent," he said. "I'll arrange the visit 
for tomorrow." 

It was simple, as Verrill had said. He intro- 
duced Moning as a friend of his, interested in 
art, Travers' small collection would be of in- 
terest to him. With Travers and Verrill, over 
tea, Moning — under a different name — had an 
opportunity to glance over the entire collec- 
tion. 

After the visit, they went to Verrill's apart- 
ment. From the depths of a comfortable chair, 
Verrill glanced questioningly at Moning. Mo- 
ning smiled. 

"The painting is a de Chausanne, Mr, Ver- 


rill," he said. Then he chuckled. "The rest of 
the collection is trash, not worth the canvas 
they are painted on." He rose to leave. "When 
the — ah— operation is over, I shall expect my 
fee. If I don't . . ." He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, "I shall certainly inform the police." 
Verrill smiled. 

"I'm no piker, my friend," he said. "I need 
money rather badly. And I'm prepared to pay 
for the chance of getting it!" 

After Moning left, Verrill made his plans. 

He knew it would be simple to burgle the 
premises. Hugh Travers' house was fairly iso- 
lated, very accessible and entirely unguarded. 
A widower, Travers lived alone. Being on the 
edge of town, the house would have the mini- 
mum of police surveillance. As for entering, 
Verrill knew that would be easiest of all. The 
lock on the back door was broken. 

After that, he considered, it would be simple 
to wrap the painting in paper and proceed back 
to his apartment. The morning after he would 
take it around to a fence who specialized in 
stolen paintings. The trade, he knew, was brisk. 

That night a taxi took him to the distant 
suburb where Hugh Travers' house stood. 
Travers went to bed, he knew, before midnight. 
The house was dark when the taxi left him a 
block away. Verrill walked to the corner, 
crossed the lawn and stepped over the low 
hedge that separated the grounds from the 
sidewalk. It was a matter of only a few minutes 
before he had sneaked around to the back door 
and unfastened the lock. The door opened on 
a long hall. There he stood quietly, listening. 

The house was utterly silent. Travers evi- 
dently was asleep. Fortunately the hall was 
deeply carpeted. He moved along it quickly, 
entered the front hall. 

Across it lay the study. 

On tiptoe he slipped forward. 

Suddenly he heard a noise upstairs, flattened 
himself against the door of the study. The 
noise wasn't repeated. It was just Travers turn- 
ing and tossing in bed, he decided. 

Carefully he opened the study door, closed 
it behind him and snapped on his flashlight. 
Then, stowing the package of wrapping paper 
he'd brought with him near the door, he crept 
toward the fireplace over which hung the de 
Chausanhe. 

A single flash of the beam showed him it was 
still there. 


Swiftly he put a chair before the mantel, 
stood on it. He braced himself for an instant, 
with his hands on both sides of the painting, 
then lifted it slowly. It was heavier than he'd 
expected. Suddenly it dropped, crashing to 
the floor. 

He descended instantly. The noise had re- 
verberated through the whole house. Already 
he heard hurried footsteps on the floor. Hugh 
Travers, he remembered suddenly, possessed a 
revolver. He moved quickly toward the study 
door, stopped. That couldn't be a way out, not 
with Travers already on the steps. And he had 
to escape. Exposure, now, would mean jail, 
ruin. 

He clutched the painting to him, ran for 
the French doors that opened on the terrace. 
Behind him the study door flew open. He 
reached a frantic hand f»r the knob on the 
French doors. 

"Burglar!" Travers gasped. Glancing back 
carefully, Verrill saw him outlined against the 
now-lighted front hall. A gun gleamed in his 
hand, Verrill threw himself against the doors. 
Travers gun crashed twice. 

Verrill staggered back, hit. Weak, losing 
blood, he fell to the floor. Travers snapped on 
the light. 

"Good lord!" he cried. "It — it's — Giles Ver- 
rill!" Travers bent toward the dying man. 

£4W — I tried to steal the painting, Hugh," 
* Verrill said weakly, pointing. "Moning, 
the art expert, identified it for me. He's the 
fraud I introduced at tea. It — it's a genuine 
de Chausanne, Hugh, worth — worth plenty. I 
— I needed the money!" 

Travers glanced down at his friend com- 
passionately. 

"It's not a de Chausanne, Hugh. It's really 
by Moning, himself. I found out this morning 
when I discovered his signature on the back. 
Before his career ended, Moning became 
famous copying old masters. His technique was 
perfect." 

The dying man at his feet laughed ironically. 

"Perfect," he whispered. Verrill felt life 
draining from him. "No wonder Meming 
couldn't tell his own work from 3 rca.1 dc 
Chausanne. His — his technique was so good 
that he deceived even himself !" 

THE END 
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